GREATNESS   AND   LIMITATIONS   OF   HUMANISM

peace"; in 1515, the renowned essay in the Adagia which
bears the eternally true title, "Duke bellum i?iexpertis"
(only to those who have never experienced it does war
seem beautiful); in 1516 he addressed young Charles V
in strong terms in the course of his Instructions for a Pious
and Christianly Prince; in 1517 appeared the Querela pads
which was issued in every language and circulated widely
among the masses, this "complaint of Peace, who was
rejected by all the nations and peoples of Europe, and
driven forth and slain."

Even in those days, more than four hundred years
before our own time, Erasmus knew how little a straight-
forward lover of peace could count upon gratitude and
acquiescence. "It comes to this, that if one ventures to
open his mouth against war he is looked upon as not
much better than a brute beast, as a fool, and as being
unchristianly." But that did not prevent him, with
ceaselessly renewed resoluteness, in an epoch when club-
law prevailed, and the rulers were guilty of the most
barbarous acts of violence, from raising his voice in con-
demnation of the bellicose attitude of the princes. He
considered Cicero was right when he said that an "un-
just peace was preferable to the most just of wars." A
whole arsenal of arguments, to which we to-day might
go in search of numberless weapons wherewith to attack
war, was used by Erasmus, the lone fighter, against this
plague. "When animals fall upon one another," he
writes, "I can understand and forgive, for they act in
ignorance. But men should not need to be told that
war is of necessity unjustifiable since, as a rule, it harms
not so much those who prepare for it and who carry it
on; for usually the full burden of it falls upon innocent
parties, upon the unhappy masses, who gain nothing
either from victory or from defeat. The chief hurt
accrues to those who have had nothing to do with it;
and even when the luck of the fight is on our side, this
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